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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Joe Hubbard 


What’s in a name? 

Let’s take the orchid family of plants. 
Any amateur botanist worth his or 
her Field Guide will tell you that this 
group of plants got its name from the 
Greek word orchis, which means 
testicle and was used as long ago as 
300BC. the two tubers of some 
orchids look remarkably like these 
vital organs. Because of this 
connection, orchids were used as an 
aphrodisiac. (They don’t work, so put 
that spade down!). 


What is the point of all this? The 
Plant group, at its November 
meeting, looked at plant names, 
common and scientific, to see the 
connection between a plant's 
appearance (the flower in particular) 
and the way it is classified. 


An excursion to the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park, which 
included an informal survey of 
flowering plants, provided enough 
material to give this exercise a local 
interest. On the excursion we saw 
many fine specimens of the Tiger 
Orchid. 


| guess most of us call orchids like 
this one Donkey Orchids because of 
the two erect petals which just look 
like donkey's ears. 


The plant is placed Orchidaceae 
family, which is divided into Genera 
containing plants which are closely 
related to each other. These closely 
related plants in a Genus are called 
species. 


The Tiger Orchid is found in the 
Genus Diuris which comes from two 
Greek words dis (two) and oura (tail) 
which refers to the two tails (sepals) 
which hang down from all the flowers 
in this Genus. 


The species name which 
distinguishes it from all its close 
relatives in the Genus Diuris is 
sulphurea which means sulphur 
yellow. Sulphurea is followed by the 
letters R.Br. which is short for Robert 
Brown who first described this plant. 
And Robert Brown was ........-- 
What's in a name? Oo 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


.. Dick Southcombe 


Corio Bay - Southern Shore. 
January 18th, 1997. 


Isobel Wager and Bob Preston 
will be leading our Saturday 
afternoon excursion. 


We will meet at the entrance to 
the Botanic Gardens at 1.00pm. 
for an afternoon in Eastern Park, 
the Gardens and exploring the 
southern shore of Corio Bay at 
Limeburner’s Point and Stingaree 
Bay. 


Bring your own afternoon tea. 
m| 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


; The President and Committee 


wish all members and their 
families a 
Happy Christmas 
and a Healthy New Year. 


PLANT GROUP EVENING 
EXCURSION. 
... Dick Southcombe 


December 10th. 

Instead of our normal 8pm 
meeting at Karingal, we will meet 
at 4.00pm at Stewarts Reserve on 
Armstrong Creek, Mt Duneed 
where Chris Hose did some good 
work a couple of years ago. 


Rachel Keary will then lead us to 
Rice’s Reserve, Dan’s Reserve 
and some local “Significant 
Roadside Areas”. 


We should be at Dan’s Reserve 
about 6.00pm for a picnic tea. 
Beware of the mosquitoes. 


Turn left into Stewarts Road after 
crossing Armstrong Creek and 
passing La Campagnola on 
Surfcoast Highway; the reserve is 
a few hundred metres east of the 
highway. 

Oo 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


... Graeme Tribe 


“Bay Cruise” Feb 16th, 1997. 


The cruise is planned to leave 
Queenscliff at 9.30am and return by 
4.00pm. 


The intended cruise will be east to 
the South Channel Fort. En route, 
we will look at all the bay structures 
with their famous seals and birds 
plus whatever else floats, swims or 
flies by. We will dredge up samples 
of material from the bay floor. 


lf the weather is too rough on the day 
for the boat trip, then we can divert 
our attention to the protected areas 
of the Bellarine coast by car and 
foot. 
Cost of boat: $30 per head 
Please let me know tonight if you 
intend going as bookings on 
available boats during February are 
limited. It is the most popular time of 
the year. 

Ph: 5255 2302 

m) 


JANUARY CAMPOUT 
... Dick Southcombe 


Our summer campout will be at Mt 
Buffalo from Saturday 26th for three 
days. Some will be tenting or 
caravanning at Lake Catani camping 
ground and others will be staying at 
Tatra Inn. 


Please confirm on the campout list 
tonight if you wish to stay at either 
site. Places are limited. 


Refer Page 4 of the November 
Naturalist for details. 


We will meet at Tatra at 9.30am on 
the Saturday morning. 
Ph: 5243 3916 


Editor’s note: When you arrive at the 
entrance gate at the foot of the 
mountain, make sure that you tell 
them that you are booked in at Tatra 
or Lake Catani. and they will usually 
waive the admission charge. 
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DECEMBER 


. , With Joe Hubbard 


Rufous Night Herons;  Firetails; 
Feather Heads; Blue Pincushions; 
Storks-bill; Fringe Lilies; Butterflies; 
From a Kitchen Window. 


Rufous Night Herons: 

With better weather (after Spring’s 
effort, what can you say!) early or late 
walks to Buckley's Falls might turn up 
some Night Herons. You can also get 
a good view from the Fyansford side 
of the Barwon River. 


if you are beak to beak with a Heron 
you will recognise it instantly. Heron 
shaped, mostly cinnamon coloured, 
black crown and distinctive white neck 
plumes. 


If they are around and feeding, look 
river-side or on exposed rocks, a 
favourite spot from which to fish. 


Late November and December seem 
to be good times to find them feeding 
in daylight hours. 


Firetails: 


It's the red of the tail that grabs your 
attention as the feeding flock of these 
small finches flies off into cover. 


The aptly named Red-browed Finch is 
quite common along our river walks 
and on open areas, with some 
shrubby cover, such as the Belmont 
Common Golf Course. 


When checking for Rainbow Bee- 
eaters in the You Yangs 5/11/96 (at 
least six seen), | was delighted to be 
found by two Diamond Finches. Yes, 
there was a firetail, but no red brow 
and a black and white spotted band 
extending along its body suggesting 
something special, well, for me 
anyway! Rohan Bugg sees them all 
the time. ; 


Featherheads: 


From diary 11/12/95. In an open 
grassland area found several plants of 
Featherheads Ptilotus 
macrocephalus, some fully out, others 
in bud. Magnificent is the only word to 
describe these plants. 


“Terminal flower heads (on 
stem to 60 cm) like fluffy 
cylindrical brushes - flower 
segments just visible through 
a mist of long hairs” 

Jean Galbraith. 


Blue Pincushions and Storks-bill: 
28/12/95. Alongside Sawpit Gully 


Road we found an area which 
delighted. Drifts of Blue Pincushions 


Brunonia australis, covered a south. 


facing rocky slope. Scattered 
among these and sometimes 
grouped as if planted in a rock 
garden, were Magenta Stork’s-bill 
Pelargonium rodneyanum. 


-Sawpit Gully Road is off Butchers 


Road in the Brisbane Ranges N.P. 
and could be rough in places. 


By the way, Blue Pincushions were 
named in honour of Robert Brown, a 
famous botanist. 


...and Fringe Lilies: 


These lilies with their glistening, 
mauve, fringed flowers are a delight 
to come across. the flowers last a 
day only but they are repeat 
flowering. 


Last year | found them growing 
along Clarke’s Road, near Anakie, 
along with other interesting flowers 
including Tall Lobelias. 


DO IT TONIGHT 


Register with Dick Southcombe or 


Graeme Tribe for the Mt Buffalo 
Campout or Bay Cruise. 
See Page 1 Column 3. 


Butterflies: 


Hasn't it been a good season for 
Caper Whites? Flying right nowin a 
garden near you, are male Common 
Browns, and the little orange and 
brown Grassdart which looks like a 
jet fighter when at rest in the sun. 


In the bush, have you noticed those 
little, iridescent blue moths? 
Hopefully someone will give me a 
name for these. -| also need a name 
for the Grass Blue sized butterfly, 
looking similar to a Grass Blue but 
with coppery-orange markings on its 
upper wings. 

m| 


From a Kitchen Window: 


On and off | have been watching the 
behaviour of male blackbirds 
embroiled in the defence of their 
nesting territories. There seems to be 
an invisible line which is recognised 
by the birds. A lot of time is spent 
chasing each other backwards and 
forwards across the “line”, neither 
venturing too far either way. This 
ritual is usually ended by one, or both, 
flying off. 


Sometimes, one or both get more 
excited and plunge into the garden 
and, using a feeding action, throw 
debris around. Another course taken 
is running into the shrubbery and then 
come charging out - an ambush? 


Serious stuff is flying up above the line 
and chasing each other. 


On one occasion | saw a bird gather 
up a beak full of dried grass and 
leaves and then run at the other. This 
is repeated several times. 


The next day this behaviour was 
repeated but this time it was carrying 
a large yellow leaf. 

m) 


Bird Group Information 
... Barry Lingham 


Challenge Bird Count 1st Dec 1996 


By the time you read this, several 
intrepid observers will have spent a 12 
hour day of observations in the 
Brisbane Ranges/ You Yangs area or 
along the Bellarine Peninsula. Ask 
these people about the hundreds of 
species that they saw when you see 
them at our Christmas meeting. 


Hooded Plover Count 


Thanks to all those who took part. We 
saw about two thirds of the HP’s 
known to be in our region and the 
information will be especially useful 
now that nearly all the birds have been 
colour banded. (Mike Weston 
informed me that a lone bird | noted 
had spent most of the winter on the 
Mornington Peninsular area) Please 
report all sightings to Mike (or give 
them to me to pass on), especially any 
breeding reports. 

Oo 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


November 26th 1996 


Our speaker for this meeting was 
Lynda Chambers who has recently 
completed an in depth analysis of all 
the available information on Gang 
Gang Cockatoos. She has edited 
the information to produce an 
informative book on all aspects of 
the physiology, habitat and food 
requirements, breeding behaviour 
and threats to the long term viability 
of this species. 


Lynda’s reasons for completing this 

research fell into four categories: 

(a) compiling all the known data 
on the Gang Gang 

(b) promoting interest in this 
species h 

(c) listing areas that need further 
research to be undertaken 

(d) spreading the current 
information and making it 
more accessible. 


The Gang Gang is one of Australia’s 
birds that was described very early in 
the white settlement of this country. 
The first reference to the “Red 
Crowned Parrot” was made in 1802 
and a very detailed account by 
Ramsey in 1803 described the 
plumage of both the male, juvenile 
male and female birds. Lynda found 
that the bird has had 15 different 
scientific names and numerous 
common names since these first 
references. 


The main plumage differences are: 
Adult Males : Red/Crimson crown 
and crest, tail plain slaty grey with a 
glossy green tinge. 

Juvenile Males 1st Year: tinges of 
red in crest, barring on throat and 
breast. 

Juvenile Males 2nd Year: Barring 
disappears from throat and chest to 
give way to the scalloped 
appearance. 

Juvenile Males 3rd Year: More red in 
crest, barring on tail disappears. 
Females: chest, throat and tail all 
barred a salmon/ white . 


The birds are about 350 mm in 
length and they weigh about 250 
grams with a wingspan of 
approximately 700 mm. 


The distinctive calls of the Gang 
Gang have been said to resemble 
“rusty hinges” or “pulling a cork 
from a wine bottle”. 


The flight is “owl like “ “erratic” or 
“heavy, low sweeping beats” 
accompanied by the calling 
noises. 


These parrots are social birds 
found in pairs or small flocks. The 
largest groups are found in winter, 
with reports of up to 40 birds 
noted in Geelong. 


The actual original distribution of 
the Gang Gang is a mystery as 
early reports note the bird in 
Tasmania and the Bass Strait 
islands. No reports have been 
made from these areas in recent 
history and it is now difficult to 
determine whether the original 
reports were from vagrant birds or 
if habitat destruction or other 
factors have lead to the extinction 
of these populations. The Gang 
Gang has a Bassian distribution, 
following the woodland area along 
the great dividing range to 
Northern New South Wales and 
west to south eastern South 
Australia. Most of the varied 
habitat in the range has a rainfall 
above 700 mm per annum. 


GEELONG BIRD REPORT 
1995 


Now available from 


Ray Baverstock 
Price $4.00 


More information next issue. 


These birds are locally migratory, 
with most spending the summer 
months in the mountainous areas. 


The status of the Gang Gang in 
the wild is uncertain. No banding 
programs have been undertaken 
with Gang Gangs due to their very 
strong beaks and legs which 
leads to broken bands, so the 
actual numbers of birds, age 
distribution, reproductive rates 
and migratory patterns are 
unknown. It is generally accepted 
that they are vulnerable and that 
there has been a_ population 


decline over the past 10 years. 
Critical habitat is mainly 
Commonwealth or State 
Government owned crown lands or 
parks, so changes in government 
policies could cause problems to the 
birds. It is agreed that it would be 
quite feasible to protect these birds, 
yet failure to adopt protective 
strategies could lead to a major 
decline within 25 years. 


The debate amongst ornithologists 
as to the relationship of the Gang 
Gangs to other cockatoo species 
has given rise to a wide variety of 
opinions , with some linking it closely 
to the Galah, others to the black 
cockatoos, and others to the white 
cockatoos. The latest testing places 
the bird as being closely related to 
the white cockatoos, but still with 
some black cockatoo 
characteristics. 


The food sources of the Gang Gang 
are varied but it commonly eats the 
seed capsules of eucalyptus trees. It 
also eats acacia seeds, a wide 
variety of introduced nuts and 
berries plus some insect larvae. It is 
one of the few predators of the Saw 
Fly larvae (spitfires) 


Nesting occurs in hollow trees and 
both members of the pair prepare 
the nest and are involved in 
incubation. Birds in captivity have 
been known to breed at ages up to 
52 years. 


Lynda was able to establish all of this 
information by researching library 
material and other records. She 
made reference to at least four 
GFNC members report during her 
talk which shows again the valuable 
nature of completing accurate and 
comprehensive observations of our 
birdlife. The final publication of her 
book will certainly add to the 
available general knowledge of the 
Gang Gang, but it also points out 
gaps in our current understanding 
about these fascinating local birds. 


The extensive bibliography would 
also be of interest to those who are 
contemplating some research of 
their own. The club has purchased 
a copy, so please see Betty or her 
helpers if you wish to find out more 
about one of our more mysterious 
local birds. 

oO 
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MEETING REPORT 


.. Roy Whiteside 


Report of illustrated talk on 
"LOGGING ---- WHAT ARE THE 
THREATS?" given by Patrick 
O'Leary at the general meeting on 
1st October 1996. 


The speaker works for Environment 
Victoria, a non-government group 
which represents about 100 others 
such as GFNC groups. Env. Vic. 
provides an independent voice on 
environmental matters and is involved 
with a number of campaigns such as 
the protection of endangered: species 
threatened by the destruction of forest 
for wood chipping. 


FOREST TYPES OF VICTORIA : 


These include wet forest in the 
Otways (with Myrtle Beech, Mountain 
Ash and Stringy Bark) , rain forest of 
E. Gippsland (with Shining Gum and 
Sassafras), Red Gum forests of the 
- Barmah region , Box and Iron-bark 
forests of Central Victoria and more 
Mountain Ash in the Central 
Highlands area. Bordering the 
Erinundra N.P. in E. Gippsland are 
some spectacular forests which have 
been relatively undisturbed since the 
1939 bushfires. The old growth wet 
forest of Eucalyptus and Sassafras is 
well over 200 years old and has trees 
containing plenty of hollows. There 
are 5 threatened species in this area 
which include the Powerful Owl, Sooty 
Owl and Long-footed Potoroo. 


SOME THREATENED SPECIES : 


Sooty Owl feeds on small animals 
such as possums and it nests in big 
hollows. It needs trees to be at least 
200 years old and an area of about 
1000 hectares to enable this bird to 
obtain enough food. It is estimated 
that only about 500 of this species are 
left. 


Powerful Owl is the largest 
Australian Owl and its requirements 
for survival are similar to those of the 
Sooty Owl. 


Long-footed Potoroo is a rare 
mammal occurring in parts of East 
Gippsland and is on the federal list of 
endangered species. It has a unique 
diet which includes roots of trees. 
These roots contain micro-rhizal fungi 
which are spread around by 


droppings. This link between plants 
and animals is ecologically 
important for forest survival. 


Giant Burrowing Frog is found in 
the Roger River area of E. 
Gippsland. It has special hardened 
pieces of skin on its feet which act 
as shovels for digging down as it 
spends a lot of time underground. 


Orbost Spiny Crayfish is one of 
many types of crayfish (both aquatic 
and land types) in Victoria. This rare 
species needs plenty of oxygenated 
water. It is under threat from silting 
resulting from logging practices. 


Leadbeater's Possum is a well 
studied mammal occurring in the 
Central Highlands region. It is 
estimated that the total population 
of this species is about 4000. It is 
dependent on old growth forests 
with trees which are preferably at 
least 400 years old. Some of the old 
growth forests it uses are under 
threat from logging pressure To 
have a chance to survive, 
considerably large blocks of forest 
need to be preserved. Of particular 
concern is the problem that most 
existing large trees with hollows will 
be falling over in the next 50 years. 
The Dept. of C & NR is supposed to 
protect the key habitat of this 
possum but nevertheless it is 
logged every year. 


Superb Parrot needs large Red 
Gums and feeds on seeds and 
buds of shrubs. It is mainly found in 
the Barmah Forest. Survival of this 
parrot together with the rare 
Muellers Daisy and fish species 
depends on preserving the 
remaining habitat from grazing and 
allowing regular flooding to occur. 


Spotted-tailed Quoll is the largest 
marsupial carnivore on the 
mainland. It needs older forest and 
is in decline across Victoria 
because of clear felling. This 
species is very territorial and has a 
defined home range. 


MAJOR THREATS TO FOREST 
SURVIVAL : 


Foxes and cats: These are a 
problem for some threatened 
species where the forest has been 
opened up by roads etc but are less 
of a problem in undisturbed areas 


Blackberries have an impact on 
habitat which is bad in areas where 
the forest canopy has been opened 
up, particularly close to creeks. 


Clear felling is a severe threat to 
habitat, as areas of up to 80 hectares 
are cleared with most of the old trees 
removed and the remaining logs and 
undergrowth burnt. Buffer strips of 
vegetation left along streams are 
often much narrower than they 
should be for habitat retention and 
prevention of silting. After logging the 
forest takes on a different nature. 
After much compaction and crushing, 
plants like tree ferns (which may have 
been 600 years old) die. The forest is 
then not able to support the range of 
plants and animals originally in the 
region. 


Myrtle Wilt is a naturally occurring 
disease and is affecting Otways 
vegetation where the problem is 
exacerbated by logging, road-making 
and inadequate buffer zones. 


Pine Plantations have put Australia 
in a unique position. More timber is 
now used from pines than from native 
forest for paper production. Many pine 
plantations were planted in the 1960s 
and this means that over the next 10 
years many of these plantations come 
into maturity. We have a choice as to 
whether we want to log native forests 
or not. The areas of plantations that 
we have do not need to be increased. 
Environment Victoria has been saying 
for a long time that continued logging 
of native forests will further threaten 
endangered species. 


Wood Chipping. A slide was shown 
of the Midway Mill in Geelong with its 
large pile of wood chips and a large 
store of logs. News releases from the 
company, however, say 
wood-chipping is involved with 
mopping up the waste from the forest 


floor. Wood chipping is now 
dominating the native forest industry 
with increased quotas being 


awarded. Most saw-millers are having 
trouble selling their sawn timber but 
have a ready market for wood chips 
which are exported to Japan. Wood 
chips are sold for $90 per tonne 
whereas sawn timber is sold for $450 
per tonne. The last sawmill in the 
Eden area is about to close so that 
the region is moving towards 100% 
wood chip export. 


Valda Dedman gave a vote of thanks 
to the speaker. Oo 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


... Betty Moore 


WILDLIFE AUSTRALIA. Spring 
1996. 

Photographer Darren Jew’s studies 
of Kangaroo Island’s Sea-lions. 

Wild About Geckoes by Tim Low. 
Did you know that the Gecko and 
Legless lizard families are the only 
lizards that call vocally? Australia 
has more than one hundred gecko 
species and more are being 
discovered each year. 

The Flowering Sands - This story by 
Barbara Henderson about Bribie 
Island on Queensland’s Sunshine 
Coast describes the many beautiful 
wildflowers growing in the wallum 
(southern Victoria’s equivalent area 
is referred to as coastal heath). 
FIELD STUDIES SKILLS 
WORKSHOP 

Oct 1996 (VFN Clubs 
Associations)- Overall report 
containing bird and mammal group’s 
studies and detailed reports and 
maps of Distillery Creek, Ironbark 
Basin, heathy woodlands, coastal 
dunes and cliffs. 


OUTDOORS. Dept. of NRE 
quarterly publication. 

Interesting short articles such as: 
The Arrival at Sullivan’s Bay near 
Sorrento of the frigate Calcutta in 
1803 and subsequent building of a 
small village which, though short 
lived, was Victoria’s first European 
settlement. John Pascoe Fawkner 
was aboard as was also William 
Buckley, the convict. 


Tales of Gold and Ghosts - about 
Steiglitz, a time warp town. 


Toolangi Forests Discovery Centre, 
part of DNE & E’s Forest Education 
Services. 


INTERESTING PLACES 

Trying to decide where to go on your 
next trip? Here are some choices 
you can read about. 


Carnarvon Gorge National Park in 
Queensland’s central highlands. 
Girrawen (Petal Rock) National 
Park in the Northern New 
England Tableland region; 

also Hinchinbrook Island. 

Both written about in 
WILDERNESS AUSTRALIA. 


Cairns to Townsville the long way 
around. A stimulating account of 
Lynne Clarke’s tour of north 
Queensland in BIRD OBSERVER 
No.768. 


Firth Park in the Wombat State 
Forest. A tranquil picnic spot and 
a walking trail passes through 
mixed eucalyptus forest habitat 
for diverse flora and fauna. the 
Burrowa-Pine National Park in 


north-eastern Victoria. Three 


small camp sites. 
OUTDOORS. Spring 1996. 
oO 


OUR THANKS 


Another year has almost gone 
and in that time our regular 
contributors have provided you 
with a very large amount of 
information. They have to write 
up their material, wait for people 
who are running late, check last 
minute changes, try to cover all 
the necessary facts and face the 
editor when they are late. 


We owe them our thanks. 


| would also like to thank the 
following members who provided 
what | call “magazine type 
articles”. Have you thought what 
the publication would be like 
without their enriching 
contributions? 


Ray Baverstock 

Valda Dedman 

Ade Foster 

Dennis Greenwell 

Rachel Keary 

Dave King 

Craig Morley 

Kathleen Ralston (thank 
you for your article on page 15, 
Kathleen) 


Why not try your hand ? 


NEW MEMBERS 


We are pleased to welcome the 
following members who have joined 
the club in October and November. 


Mr Peter Bright 

Ms Jacqui McDonough 

Mr Kevin Ryan 

Mr Russell Irving 

Ms Jill Everist 

Mr John & Mrs Barbara Bell 

Dr David & Mrs Delys Henshaw. 


We hope that yours is a long and 
rewarding relationship. 
m) 


GFNC SUBMISSION 


A group of GFNC members 

comprising Valda Dedman. Dave 

King, Claire McCormick, Trevor 
Pescott and Dick Southcombe have 

worked for some time to prepare and 

present a submission on our behalf 

on the proposed watersport complex 

to be constructed on the Belmont 

Common. 


Since this matter is of such vital 
importance to all people who use the 
common and at the express wish of 
the President, it was thought fitting to 
print the submission, with a 
minimum of editing, for your 
information. 


There are a further seven pages of 
species lists which are referred to as 
the “Appendix” and these comprise 
birds, plants, frogs, mammals, fish 
and invertebrates found in the area. 


It was not possible to include these 
lists in this month’s issue however it 
is planned to include them in future 
issues as space permits. 


Despite the prominence given this 
submission, it is not the only one 
which our club has produced this 
year, 


Perhaps you have an interest in an 
issue which is coming up, or, you 
have skills which you think would be 
of value to the club. If so, please 
contact the President who will be 
grateful for your assistance. 

oO 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL WATERSPORTS COMPLEX AT BELMONT COMMON 


SUBMISSION BY GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB, Inc. 


The fault is great in man or woman 
Who steals a goose from off a common; 
But what can plead that man’s excuse 
Who steals a common from a goose? 


In The Tickler Magazine 1 February 1821 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club believes that an International Watersports Complex is an inappropriate use 
of the Belmont Common. We believe the artificial waterway and its associated infrastructure would 


° irrevocably damage the area and close future options for non-destructive uses 
° detract from its natural values, 

° endanger the habitat of many wildlife species, in particular Latham’s Snipe, 

e 


limit its use by the ordinary citizens of Greater Geelong and elsewhere. 


In this submission we present a case 

1. to retain a part of the Barwon River flood-plain as an urban park 

2. to protect the natural values of a significant wetland 

3. to oppose the irreversible alienation of public open space 

4. to retain the habitat of the Latham’s Snipe which is protected by a number of international treaties. 


1. RETENTION OF PART OF THE BARWON RIVER FLOOD-PLAIN AS AN URBAN PARK 


The Belmont Common is an area of Crown Land first reserved on 8 January 1839. It has had a variety of uses since that 
time, but none of them has altered its intrinsic character as part of the flood-plain of the Barwon River. Its first inhabitants 
were the local aboriginal tribes, who used the whole area around the river and Jerringot Creek as a winter living station. 
The name Jeering:et is derived from a Wathaurung word meaning water all around and gives an indication of the various 
billabongs and wetlands originally on the area now known as the Belmont Common. The original Jerringot Creek enters 
Waurn Ponds Creek just to the west of the railway overpass, close to the start of the proposed watersports complex. 
Upstream the creek is partly enclosed in a drain and partly absorbed into open drains and the Jerringot Wildlife Reserve. 
The creek and other remaining wetlands on the Belmont Common, set in the green surrounds of playing fields, golf 


course and relatively unchanged and undeveloped “wilderness” to the south of Breakwater Road, together form the 
nucleus of a valuable urban park. 


The construction of an international watersports course across the Common would be completely unsympathetic and 
incompatible with the concept of an urban park, fragmenting it and making it inaccessible to the majority of its present 
users, some of whom, such as the members of the Barwon Valley Golf Club and other casual golfers, would completely 
lose their present amenity. Since the river itself is to be used as a return lane, and as 8 kms upstream are designated 
a practice area, there is no prospect of the general public having greater access to the Barwon. 


In fact , the issue is about the alienation of Crown Land and the eroding of public open space, for the ultimate benefit of 
the members of a minor pressure group, who would obtain a world class facility for themselves at minimal cost but at the 
expense of the general Geelong community. There is also cause for concern that the whole of the Common would be 
managed primarily for the rowing fraternity and, to a lesser extent, for participants in competitive motorised water sports. 


A significant area was in effect excised in recent times by the construction of the highway. Belmont Common should not 
suffer any further interference. 


A river's flood plain is part of its natural ecosystem. Much of the Barwon River flood-plain has been lost through infill. 
Industry situated on the flood-plain adjacent to the river to the north and east needs to be protected by an artificial levee 
bank, thereby putting additional pressure on the remaining flood plain’s capacity to absorb flood water. 


We do not believe an artificial waterway would in any way benefit the normal flood regime. 
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The Belmont Common is at present a pleasant green area surrounded by residential and industrial land. It improves and 
softens the urban landscape and has significant environmental values. It would be scarred by a watersports course which 


would occupy a large part of the open space with no aesthetic benefit. It would constitute a threat to the landscape values 
of the urban park. 


An urban park, with wildfowl walks, bird viewing areas, and sensitively developed picnic areas, would create further 
opportunities for community passive recreation, education and participation, whilst allowing present leaseholders 
continued use of their areas. The natural flood plain could be gradually restored and improved, working in conjunction 
with leaseholders, by planting locally indigenous species, and gradually removing exotic species, redesigning some 
existing wetland areas, improving pollution control and providing interpretation where necessary. 


This park could become one of a series of Barwon River parks, from Buckley Falls to the river mouth. It could be linked 
with the nearby Seaview Park. The City of Greater Geelong has wetland assets with great potential for promotion as part 
of an ecotourism industry. They do not need expensive development which would ruin their environmental value. 
Melbourne has a system of parklands, such as that along the Yarra Valley, and from the Dandenong Ranges to the 
central business district. Perth promotes its bird watching parks (see Birding sites around Perth, by Ron van Delft), 
Adelaide has its “reedbeds” and Townsville is renowned for its Common. 


We recommend that the whole of the Belmont Common be preserved by the City of Greater Geelong as an urban 
park without a watersports complex across it. 


2. NATURAL VALUES OF A SIGNIFICANT WETLAND 


2.1 Natural Habitats 

Belmont Common supports a wide diversity of natural habitats. These include: 

° permanent wetlands, some with deep open water, some with a range of water depths and island refuges 
shallow freshwater marshes with water up to 8 months of the year 

shallow freshwater meadows with water for less than 4 months of the year 

rough grass favouring species such as Latham’s Snipe 

riparian wetlands and reed beds 

red gum regeneration areas 

mown grass favouring seed-eating bird species such as finches and parrots, and also frequented by ducks. 
shelter belts of trees 

Barwon River 


2.1.1 Permanent Wetlands 
Jerringot Wildlife Reserve 
- South Swamp. A variable depth wetland with islands. Nesting habitat for swans, grebes, moorhens, swamp 
hens, ducks, Clamorous Reed Warbler, Little Grassbird. Roosting and feeding area for many birds. 
- Deep Pool west of driving range. Habitat for ducks. Red Gums planted by G.F.N.C. will provide overhanging 
branches. 
Ponds on golf course to east of cycle track. Include habitat for crakes, rails. 
Drains and associated riparian vegetation. 


2.1.2 Shallow Freshwater Marshes (include water ribbon marshes) 
Jerringot Wildlife Reserve north swamp and part of south swamp 
Several on golf course. 

South of Breakwater Road, west of rail line 


2.1.3 Shallow Freshwater Meadows 

Northern fringes of Jerringot Wildlife Reserve. 

Several on golf course. Useful for migratory wading birds feeding sites. 
Valuable snipe roosting and feeding habitat. 

Saline fringes with sarcocornia are potential Orange-bellied Parrot feeding sites. 


2.1.4 Rough Grass Areas 

Parts of Jerringot Reserve , e.g. swamp margins 

Area near river where central drain leaves golf course 

South of Breakwater Road 

Important snipe roosting areas. Also used for shelter and nesting by small birds such as Golden-headed Cisticolas. 
Important for many invertebrates which provide food for birds, frogs, etc. 
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2.1.5 Riparian Wetlands and Reed Beds 
Fringing the river along most of its course adjacent to the Belmont Common. Particularly valuable just downstream of the 


rowing sheds. 

South of Breakwater Road and along lower reaches of Waurn Ponds Creek. ) 

These little wetlands are extremely important for bird life. Clamorous Reed Warblers, Little Grassbirds, swamp hens and 
moorhens nest in them. Reeds act as a filter system, modifying pollutant, nutrient and sediment runoff. 


2.1.6 Red Gum Regeneration Areas 
South bank of river, downstream of rowing sheds. 


Locally rare. Valuable and vulnerable. 


2.1.7 Mown Grass Areas 
Golf course and playing fields 
Widely used by seed-eating bird species, by waterfowl and duck. 


2.1.8 Shelter belts of trees 
Nesting and roosting for birds. 
Possum habitat. 

Part of wildlife corridor shelter. 


2.1.9 Barwon River 
Integral part of the Belmont Common ecosystem. 


The wetlands of the Belmont Common are linked to a series of wetlands along the lower Barwon River and should be 
recognised as such. The Common is part of a habitat corridor that connects with the river both up and downstream and 
wetlands such as Hospital Lake, Reedy Lake and Lake Connewarre. 


2.2 Birds (see Appendix for complete list) 

Of the 200+ bird species commonly listed for the Geelong region, half have been seen at the Belmont Common. These 
include species, such as the Intermediate Egret, which are rare in the district. Latham’s Snipe (see Section 4), which 
occur in significant numbers from August to March, together with Cattle Egret, the resident Great Egret, and Greenshank, 
are protected by international agreements. Waterfowl, such as ducks and swamphens, use open water, riparian areas 
and mown grass and they nest in the wetlands . Crakes and rails, including the seldom-seen Baillon’s Crake, inhabit reed 
beds. Migratory waders such as the Sharp-tailed Sandpiper feed in ephemeral wetlands and mud flats in summer. A 
Magpie Goose was recorded on several occasions during 1995. Blue-winged Parrots were recorded here recently. The 
related Orange-bellied Parrot could feed on glasswort which fringes the Common’s ephemeral wetlands. Several species 
of honeyeater are common. Flocks of up to 50 Red-browed Finches have been observed feeding on the golf course. 
Small birds such as the Golden-headed Cisticola nest in rough grass areas: Superb Fairy-wrens prefer the shelter of 
lignum clumps or dense shrubs. Caspian Terns patrol the river in search of fish. The variety of species is very wide. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club has constructed a bird hide at the Jerringot Wildlife Reserve and has recently added 
a display case with interpretive material. We have held many bird watching days and bird counts, including special days 
for the disabled. The Club has also produced a brochure on the wetland and lists it in its Geelong nature guide, both of 
which are available to the general public. Belmont Common is also described in From Buckleys to the Break : a history 
and natural history of the Barwon River through Geelong. This book, published by the G.F.N.C., has become a standard 
text on the subject. ; 


The Belmont Common is listed as a bird watching site in Australian waterbirds: a field guide, by R. Kingsford and is one 
of the sites regularly counted as part of the Australasian Wader Study Group’s survey. Visitors from overseas and other 
parts of Australia come to see Latham’s Snipe, Baillon’s Crake and other birds. 


2.3 Vegetation (see Appendix for complete list) : 
Apart from wetland species, little remains of the original vegetation, which was destroyed through firewood cutting and 


grazing. The first survey would indicate that trees in the area included River Red Gum, Sheoaks, Black Wattle and 
Blackwood, Silver Banksia and Cherry Ballart. 


Red Gums still persist along the river and two very old survivors remain beside the Barwon Heads Road. Some riverside 
stumps are of a very large diameter. The regenerating forest on the south bank of the river is particularly significant, since 
there are few such stands of newly establishing red gum remaining in the Geelong district. These trees are very 
vulnerable since they occur so close to the proposed finish of the rowing course and the start of the return lane. 


Nardoo Marsilea drummondii occurs in the ephemeral wetland managed by the Geelong Field Naturalists Club and 
should be protected, since it is not commonly found in southern Victoria. 


Several species of Wallaby Grass have recently been recorded, and these plants may be part of a natural regeneration. 
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Reed beds of Phragmites australis and water ribbon meadows are a feature of many parts of the Common and are 
utilised by waterfowl and many smaller birds. The tubers of water ribbons were used by aboriginals as food and reeds 
and rushes utilised extensively in bag and basket making. 


Riverside plantings of cypress and pine last century and injudicious planting of species such as Allocasuarina 
cunninghamiana nevertheless provide shelter, roost and nesting sites for a wide range of bird species and contribute to 
the habitat corridor for both birds and animals. 


Heavy plantings of “native” vegetation, not locally indigenous, were made some thirty years ago. The Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club and Barwon Water now have a policy of replanting with species with a local provenance and this should 
be encouraged on other parts of the Belmont Common, such as the golf course. There is a great opportunity to enhance 
an already “Green” area. 


Salt tolerant plants, such as Sarcocornia quinqueflora, which grow at the edges of many wetlands, including the northern 
end of the permanent south Jerringot swamp, are valuable in attracting migratory waders and some parrot species. 


2.4 Reptiles and Amphibians (see Appendix for species list) 

Frogs are an indicator of the health of a wetland and the five species recorded for the Jerringot Wildlife Reserve occur in 
great numbers. The Growling Grass Frog Litoria raniformis, a species which may be on the decline elsewhere, has been 
recorded on several occasions. Frogs are also abundant in the wetlands to the south of Breakwater. Tiger Snakes are 
common at the Jerringot Wildlife Reserve and are part of the natural food chain. They feed on frogs, but small specimens 
may be eaten by the voracious Growling Grass Frog. Skinks are plentiful. A complete survey has not yet been made for 
the whole Common area. 


2.5 Mammals (see Appendix for species list) 

Common Brushtail and Ringtailed Possum occur here and eight species of chiropteran bat as well as the Grey-headed 
Flying Fox have been recorded from nearby Barwon River reserves. The Water Rat has been noted from the river. 
Further investigation will be carried out by the Geelong Field Naturalists Club and others. 


2.6 Fish ( see Appendix for species list) 

A complete survey has not been undertaken for the Belmont Common. However, people commonly fish in the nearby 
river for eels and a Nankeen Night Heron has been observed eating a small eel at the wetland on the western edge of 
the golf course. Eels migrate up the river from the sea, as do several other species which are known from further 
upstream. These included two species of galaxias, the Australian Smelt and Southern Pygmy Perch, as well as the 
Australian Grayling, which is classed as vulnerable in Victoria. The Spotted Galaxias is classed as rare. 


2.7 Invertebrates (see Appendix for full species list) 
An initial survey carried out at Jerringot during the summer of 1995/96 found 132 species in 87 genera, indicating a great 
variety of invertebrate life and a healthy wetland providing for a wide range of vertebrate and invertebrate species. 


2.8 Threats 

2.8.1 The proposed international rowing and watersports channel is incompatible with wetland values, since it would be 
a sterile body of water enclosed in raised banks devoid of habitat value. The course and its associated infrastructure 
would significantly decrease the available wetlands. Such an artificial waterway would diminish the natural values of the 
green parkland in the heart of urban Geelong. 


2.8.2 The associated infrastructure of access and parking requirements, media facilities, toilets and catering would 
create disturbance to the wildlife and to passive recreationalists. Heavy and increasing use would be needed to make the 
complex viable, further destroying the peace of the parkland. 


2.8.3 Although at present it is not proposed to have “fancy” facilities, we fear these would be required at a later date, 
thereby further decreasing the amount of land available for wetland/parkland. We have seen Eastern Park and river 
environs gradually encroached on by commercial and other developments and know the process, once started, is an 
insidious one. 


2.8.4 The watersports course also constitutes a threat to the Barwon River, through decreased flows along the natural 
river channel. Riparian vegetation could decline and fish species such as grayling put at further risk. Pollution could 
increase through loss of reed beds in the South Geelong area and the river would be more vulnerable to blue-green algal 
blooms, which have already occurred on the river. 


2.8.5 Water levels in wetlands are crucial to some species, particularly to Latham’s Snipe (see Section 4). The 
hydrology of the flood plain would inevitably be upset with the introduction of a formed, compacted channel and changes 
to the present drainage system. Many wetlands would disappear; the character of others would change. It is impossible 
to predict the effect on snipe, crakes, rails, duck and waterfowl, but all would be vulnerable through a change to their 
habitats. 
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2.8.6 It should be noted that there are well documented data showing that birdlife, and other wildlife, displaced from 
alienated habitat, can not simply move to other areas. Those “other areas” already support maximum populations which 
cannot accommodate any increases. ; 


We recommend that all environmental values of the Belmont Common be protected. 


3. ALIENATION OF PUBLIC OPEN SPACE ON THE BELMONT COMMON 


Earliest use, since European settlement, of the flood plain known as the Belmont Common was the grazing of farm stock 
and market gardening by the Chinese fraternity. These activities placed little, if any stress, upon the Common, and did 
not leave any irrevocable alteration to its initial state. The greatest damage was the removal of tree cover. 


The period between the two World Wars saw the Common used in a variety of ways promoting aircraft flying activity, from 
training, recreation, major aeronautical events, to aircraft maintenance. No permanent modification was incurred, other 
than erection of hangars, that have remained to be recycled to accommodate other community activities. These do not 
now come within the area of the Common proper, owing to the alignment of the new by-pass road. 


Development of a permanent nature occurred post-war, along the northern boundary, with the establishment of a migrant 
hostel, now accommodating a number of community clubs. Later, adjacent to the hostel, the Shire of South Barwon 
stabilised a works depot, both complexes surrounded by a levee bank. 


A major development in recent years has been the Barwon Valley Golf Course. This, apart from a club house, car park 
and sheds, has had little impact upon the natural ecology of the Common as a flood plain. Ephemeral wetlands are still 
abundant as are trees and shrubs. The golf course, as a community-based activity, of passive nature, has maintained the 
viability of the Common as a natural flood-plain ecosystem. 


The golf course complements the valuable Jerringot Wildlife Reserve that supports a wide variety of wildlife, both fauna 
and flora. This has become a unique educational and recreational resource for local community, with benefits for visitors 
from other parts of Australia and abroad. 


Sporting activities and facilities are extensive on the Common. Most have had limited permanent impact on the area. 
They comprise baseball, football and cricket ovals with infrastructure virtually of a non-permanent nature. Two activities 
having somewhat more impact are the Small Bore Rifle Club and the Moto-Cross Club. These have earthworks above 
the original floodplain surface and a limited amount of other infrastructure. It would be relatively easy to reinstate the 
original conditions and environment, should these activities cease to exist on the Common. 


A community-based Dog Obedience Club has an area of the Common with little infrastructure and largely retains natural 
conditions. 


General access by the community to the Common has been maintained by the aforementioned activities, together with 
walking and cycle trails, and facilities for recreational fishing. 


All this contrasts inexorably with the proposed International Watersports Complex with its huge amount of excavation and 
the obvious need for logistical infrastructure. A vast amount of the Common will be irrevocably alienated, and should 
such facilities no longer be needed or fall in disrepair, no amount of effort or money would return this area to its original 
structure or to its current value as a community-based asset. 


The magnitude of the proposed facility is enormous. The channel itself will be the width of six suburban streets, 
each bank will rise as high as a row of houses for two kilometres and be two streets wide. We cannot afford to 
sacrifice so much of Belmont Common. 


We recommend that no part of the Belmont Common be alienated for use as an International Watersports 
Complex. t 


4. LATHAM’S SNIPE AND THE BELMONT COMMON 
In excess of 100 species of birds have been recorded on the Belmont Common (see attached list). 


Among these, the most significant is Latham’s Snipe Gallinago hardwickii, a migrant that nests in Northern Japan and 
the adjacent Eastern Asian mainland. It has the most restricted breeding range of all Gallinago species. 


The birds leave their breeding areas and move south to South-eastern Australia once the young have fledged. They 
begin arriving in August at Belmont Common where they may be observed until February or March. 
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It is not known if the same individuals remain here throughout the spring-summer. It seems likely that the Belmont 
Common is part of a network of wetlands used by the snipe that migrate to Tasmania. 


The size of the population using the Common is not known. In 1995, the Victorian Wader Study Group mist-netted the 
area and caught, measured, banded and released 61 snipe in one night. It is generally accepted that such an exercise 
catches no more than 25% of the birds present, so a conservative figure of 250 is suggested. (C. Minton, V.W.S.G., pers. 
comm.) 


In 1996, a similar exercise yielded few of the previously banded birds, and this implies a higher population or turn-over of 
individuals occurs than was previously thought. One figure suggested on these preliminary data is that 1000 birds may 
use the Common. 


Total population numbers for South-eastern Australia are put at 15 000, suggesting that 6% of those birds use Belmont 
Common. If this is proved to be the case, the area assumes National, if not International, significance based on 
International Waterfowl Research Bureau, 1976, figures. 


The Belmont Common is recognised widely as an important wetland (Naarding 1985, Kingsford 1991). 


Latham’s Snipe is a crepuscular species, spending much of the day roosting on the ground among clumps of vegetation 
in wetlands. HANZAB defines the required habitat as “open freshwater wetlands with cover nearby, particularly fresh 
meadows, seasonal and semi-permanent fresh swamps and open fresh waters”. At night, the snipe feed on seeds and 
other plant material, earthworms, spiders and insects, occasionally molluscs, isopods and centipedes (HANZAB). 


According to Naarding, the birds feed on only certain wetlands, avoiding those which are flooded or desiccated, using 
areas where there is no surface water but the ground is saturated. 


There is a distinct possibility that the importance of the Belmont Common to Latham’s Snipe lies in the nature of the site 
- wetlands with adjacent cover for daytime roosting, and feeding habitat there and on the ephemeral wetlands on and 
adjacent to the golf course. Watering of the greens, and other areas, may increase the saturated feeding sites needed 
by the birds. It should be noted that the number of snipe appears to have been lower in the 1960s, prior to the course 
being built. 


Naarding comments that many of the wetlands that produce the high abundancy figures of snipe are located in town 
boundaries, and these are probably under the greatest threat of being altered and lost as snipe habitat. The areas need 
not be drained or filled, simply modified to alter water regimes or by increased disturbance to the roosting birds. 
Latham’s Snipe is a protected species in Australia, and is included in the list of birds covered by the Japan-Australia 
Migratory Birds Agreement. 


References 

Kingsford, R., ( 1991). Australian Waterbirds. Kangaroo Press, Kenthurst, N.S.W. 

Naarding, J.A. (1985). Latham’s Snipe (Gallinago hardwickii) in Australia and Japan. Wildlife Division Technical Report 
no. 85/2, N.P.W.S. Tasmania. 


Handbook of Australian, New Zealand & Antarctic Birds (1990- ). Oxford University Press, Melbourne. (This RAOU 
publication is commonly referred to as HANZAB) 


We recommend that the wetlands on the Belmont Common, including those on the golf course, be retained for 
their value to Latham’s Snipe. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB, INC. 


We recommend that the whole of the Belmont Common be preserved by the City of Greater Geelong as an urban 
park without a watersports complex across it. 


We recommend that all environmental values of the Belmont Common be protected 


We recommend that no part of the Belmont Common be alienated for use as an International Watersports 
Complex. ; 


We recommend that the wetlands on the Belmont Common, including those on the golf course, be retained for 
their value to Latham’s Snipe. t 
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EXCURSION REPORT 


... Dave King 


Report: Excursion to Otways' 16th & 
17th Nov. 1996 


The weather showing great promise 
on the Friday, turned sour lunch-time 
on the Saturday with drizzling rain. 
This continued throughout the rest of 
the week-end. 


Friday night a series of "Hair Tubes" 
were placed in the coastal scrub just 
west of the Marengo Camping 
Reserve to test the effectiveness of 
the design. Recovery on following 
Monday morning revealed that in the 
majority, baits had been taken and 
hair samples obtained. Preliminary 
analysis indicates they were from a 
rodent, the exact species has not yet 
been determined. Hair size would 
suggest a species of mouse. 


Saturday morning was spent at Maits 
Rest, then to lunch at Parker Hill. 
From here we drove down the Blanket 
Bay Road to a point beyond which the 
track condition was becoming 
decidedly slippery with the rain. 
Boronia was in profuse bloom at this 
point together with the Native Iris. 
From here it was decided to make a 
flying visit to the Aire River Crossing 
down Binns Road. At the point where 
the road reaches an altitude of some 
400m we were virtually in the clouds, 
the weather having further 
deteriorated. 


At the Aire River Crossing we 
witnessed a highlight of the week-end. 
Walking from the picnic area through 
the large pine trees, planted in 1936, 
to the rivers edge it was discovered 
that a pair of Pink Robins had a nest 
on the frond of an immature Tree Fern 
that extended out over the water. The 
female was sitting on three eggs, 
-whilst the male foraged for food to 
feed his mate. This intriguing scene 
was watched by our party for a 
considerable time before returning to 
Marengo for those camping or Apollo 
Bay for those opting for more exotic 
billeting. 


Sunday morning came with steady 
rain and a stiff sea breeze. In spite of 
this we had a surprising roll-up of 
intrepid individuals coming for the day. 


In all 22 persons gathered at 
Marengo for this Sunday excursion, 
Geoff Beilby, our leader for the day, 
duly arrived at 9am and led us up 
into the cloud shrouded range. The 
convoy of vehicles drove up as far 
as the road closure gate, then a walk 
along Killala Road with streams of 
water running everywhere. 
Reaching the point where it was 
intended to enter the Big Tree 
Reserve a steep bank some 15m 
high needed to be scaled. Our 
leader managed this, with a great 
deal of difficulty due to the extremely 
wet conditions. He returned down, 
in a somewhat undignified manner, 
declaring that it was unwise to 
proceed further. Returning to the 
vehicles it was unanimously decided 
lunch would be taken down in Apollo 
Bay, in a picnic shelter. Here a 
congenial lunch was taken and 
participants dispersed to home or 
back to Marengo. Though not as 
successful as intended it appeared 
all who attended had an enjoyable 
time having found a somewhat 
different focus on this particular 
area. 


Record of birds seen, courtesy of 
Rowan Bugg. 


Australasian Gannet 
Pied Cormorant 

Maned Duck 

Australian Kestrel 

Artic Jaeger 

Silver Gull 

Pacific Gull 

Crested Tern 
Yellow-tailed Black-cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur Crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze-cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Fairy Martin 

Blackbird 

Pink Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Olive Whistler 

Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike- thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Little Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Singing Honeyeater 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 
Striated Pardalote 
Silvereye 

European Goldfinch 
House Sparrow 
Common Starling 
Common Mynah 
Australian Magpie-lark 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 

Little Raven 


JERRINGOT REPORT. 
... Dennis Greenwell 


The planting day scheduled for 16th 
November went ahead as planned. 


The area that was sprayed near the 
Bird Hide was carpeted and a 
selection of indigenous plants were 
planted, including Sticky Boobialla, 
Kangaroo Apple, Hop Goodenia, 
Black Wattle, Sweet Bursaria and 
Tangled Lignum. The Woolly Tea 
Tree seeds that | had planted back in 
the Autumn, had unfortunately not 
grown to sufficient size to be planted 
out. 


Due to the particularly poor weather, it 
was necessary to extend the working 
bee into Sunday. However, by 
lunchtime the planting was complete 
with some 130 tube stock having been 
planted and half the area mulched. 
(Had we not run out of mulch, the 
whole area would have been 
covered.) 


| would like to take the opportunity to 
thank those people by name, who 
turned up to help. They were : Bev 
Morwood, Ron Mole, Joe and Val 
Hubbard, as well as Claire McCormick 
and her mother Trudy Hayes. 

o 


A WELL EARNED REST 


Once again | wish to thank our 
excellent mailing team who have a 
break until February. 


Ida & Michael Benson 
Roma Connors 
Valerie Lloyd-Jones 
Joyce Mole 

Beverley Morwood 
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MIGRATION FLIGHT OF CAPER WHITE BUTTERFLY 


Anaphaeis java teutonia (Pieridae) 


by Dave King 


During the period 25th October to 2nd November, 1996, on days of bright sunny weather with temperatures 
reaching in excess of 180C, numbers of the Caper White butterfly were observed at Portarlington. They were 
also reported as seen at Pollocksford (V. Dedman pers. comm.). 


Each individual noted was travelling in a south-westerly direction. According to the literature (Common, 1972) 
extensive migratory flights frequently occur in Queensland and New South Wales, sometimes extending into 
Victoria. i 


This is of particular interest because the larval food plant normally does not grow below the latitude of about 
34° south. Geelong itself is a little over 38° south. The plants in question are of the family Capparidaceae, 
including Capparis mitchelli (Native Orange) and C. lasiantha (Split Jack). 


The male Caper White, as illustrated, is black and white on the dorsal surface. Ventrally it is basically black 
and white, with yellow spots around the rear wing margin. Females are similar, but having the black areas 
more extensive; and in size they are a little larger than the male. 


Eggs are paraboloid shape, height twice diameter, with vertical ribs that in turn are finely ribbed horizontally, 
yellow in colour. Emergent larvae are yellow with a black head capsule. These larvae darken with age to dark 
green or a brown and have a series of white hairs. - 


Any additional reports of this species would be great interest to the writer in order to throw more light upon the 
reasons for this occasional migration to southern Victoria. 


Bibliography: 
Common, |.F.B. & Waterhouse, D.F., (1972), Butterflies of Australia, Angus & Robertson, Sydney. 
Fisher, R. (1995) A Field Guide to Australian Butterflies, Surrey Beatty, Chipping Norton, N.S.W. 


Caper White (Male) 
Anaphaeis java teutonia 
(a) Dorsal. (b) Ventral. 
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BIO-DIVERSITY MEETING 


. Ade Foster 


November 27th, 1996 


The topic of the meeting was 
Lepidoptera, and it was attended by 
ten of our regular members. 
Lepidoptera are the moths and 
butterflies, and a confusion has 
always existed as to what is a moth 
and what is a butterfly. This is further 
aggravated by the existence of a third 
group, which fits somewhere between 
the two, the skippers, family 
Hesperiidae. Using the distinctions 
discussed here, and others, it appears 
that Australia has about 250 species 
of butterflies, 106 species of skippers 
and over 20,000 species of moths. 


Moths, butterflies ands skippers differ 
in structure and behaviour, with the 
antennae being the most readily 
observable. Moth antennae are 
thread-like (filiform) or feather-like 
(plumose) whereas butterfly antennae 
are always clubbed. The skippers 
antennae have hooked ends. The 
Castiniid moths, however have 
clubbed antennae. 


The fore and hind wings of moths, 
and one skipper are joined by a 
frenulum, a bristle, or group of bristles 
which hold the wings together in flight. 
This is never present in butterflies, but 
it is absent in some moths, too! 
Butterflies and skippers are never true 
night flyers, most moths are. However 
there are several species of moth, 
with clubbed antennae, which are 
active day-flyers. 


The pupae of butterflies are always 
naked and exposed, skippers are 
often covered with a powdery 
substance and hidden in rolled 
grasses, while many moths pupate in- 
silken structures ranging from simple 
to elaborate. 


The method of .rest is. often 
considered diagnostic - butterflies 
with wings together above the bodies 
and moths with wings flat on either 
side. Skippers use either method and 
sometimes both at once - fore-wings 
together and above, hind-wings flat 
and either side! 


South said it most succinctly in his 
two volume work `The Moths of the 
British Isles' published in 1908 when 
he said " All those lepidoptera which 
are not moths are butterflies" 
(Except for the skippers.) 

Several collections of Australian and 
British moths and butterflies were 
brought along and examined. Les 
Barrow showed some beautiful 
slides of spiders, crickets, 
grasshoppers and lizards from our 
recent trip to Mootwingee, N.S.W. 


Our next excursion is to Kinglake 
National Park on Sunday December 
8th. We will meet at DNRE Visitors’ 
Centre Office, National Park Road, 
Pheasant Creek (Melways Ref. 408 
P11) at 11.00 am. We will meet with 
members of the Victorian 
Entomological Society. Contact Les 
Barrow (52430061) or Ade Foster 
(52439478) for more information or 
assistance with car-pooling. 


Our next meeting will be January 
22nd, 1997 when we will have a 
review of the summer, and a 
planning meeting for the 1997 Bio- 
diversity calendar. 

Seasons Greetings to all. (m) 


CLUB NOTES 


The regular column is not printed 
this month because Claire has been 
away. However, Barry Lingham 
has provided us with these two 
items from the committee table. 


Belmont Common Rowing Course 
Valda gave a report on the progress 
in the fight against the proposed 
rowing course on the Common and 
the serious effects it would have in 
this section of the flood plain. We 
pass on our thanks to Valda, plus 
Dick and Trevor for all the hard work 
they have put in to this issue. 
Please give them your support. 


Ingamell’s Park 
Graeme Tribe and Margaret 
Cameron spoke to a panel hearing 
into the proposed sale of this park in 
the centre of Ocean Grove so that it 
can be partly developed for housing. 
Once again our club members have 
been at the forefront of efforts to 
preserve parts of the environment 
that are under threat. 

o 


FROM THE RAINFOREST 
... Alban Lloyd-Jones 


We made a short visit to Mt 
Tamborine in Queensland and the 
Whian Whian State Forest north of 
Lismore in New South Wales. 


Of all the exciting birds which we saw, 
there are two which we would like to 
share with you. 

Tawny Frogmouth 


On the edge of the rainforest there is 
a reserve surrounding a dam. We 


had lunch there under a row of ` 


Jacaranda in full flower. In the tree 
over our table, about four metres from 
us, was a frogmouth nest and about a 
metre from the nest there was mother 
frogmouth with two three-week-old 
chicks. 


We kept returning to this spot over a 
period of about four hours. One chick 
was a very still little bundle of down 
and only looked at us once. But the 
other chick was a real fidget which 
kept changing position on the branch, 
pushing past mother, giving us wide- 
eyed looks of amazement and 
generally being a great nuisance, 
much to our delight. 


Two trees away, there was father 
giving those haughty looks of 
disinterest which only a frogmouth 
can perfect. We suspect that he was 
rather put out at having his afternoon 
disturbed by an uncontrollable 
offspring and coffee drinking tourists. 


Paradise Riflebird 
- Ptiloris paradiseus 


| knew that the striking males 
displayed on bare branches by 
extending their wingtips above their 
heads to assume a circular shape, as 
shown in Simpson & Day under the 
Victoria’s Riflebird. 


This time however, | saw the bird on 
two days displaying in flight. He was 
flying between very high trees from 
one side of a creek to the other a 
distance of some 200m. From normal 
flight, he would assume the display for 
3-4 seconds which made him sink like 
a stone. A few strong wingbeats to 
regain height and he repeated the 
procedure three times in each flight. 
| hope she was worth all that trouble. 
(m) 
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MORE ON BREAMLEA SALTMARSH 


. - by Kathleen Ralston 


Spurred on by Joe Hubbard’s article 
enticing members to visit Breamlea, 
I'd like to add a few more details 
about saltmarshes in general and the 
Breamlea saltmarsh in particular. 
There are two reasons for this. One 
is because we bought a holiday home 
there last year and since then | have 
become fascinated with saltmarshes. 
The second reason is because 
saltmarshes are seldom appreciated 
and/or studied, so it behoves us in the 
GFNC to become more 
knowledgeable and caring about the 
spectacular saltmarshes we are lucky 
enough to have in our own backyard. 


One of the most fascinating aspects 
of all saltmarshes is the clear zones 
formed by different communites of 
plants. These communities are 
characterised by a dominance of one 
or two plant species and are related 
to the frequency and depth of 
inundation and changes in elevation. 
These changes in elevation, often 
only a few centimetres, create 
hummocks and hollows and have a 
marked influence on the vegetation. 


At Breamlea these zones and 
communities of plants are clearly 
evident. On the right-hand side of the 
Thompson Creek estuary track 
(walking towards the mouth) is the 
Shrubby Glasswort Sclerostegia 
arbuscula community, composed 
almost entirely of this shrub, plus the 
smaller succulent Beaded Glasswort 
Sarcocornia quinqueflora. 


Edging the path, on the left-hand 
side, is Sea Rush Juncus kraussi 
which often forms long narrow bands 
to the exclusion of almost everything 
else in saltmarshes. 


If you look over the J. kraussi you will 
see, on the higher ground, the 
spectacular Spear Grass Stipa 
stipoides community of elegant rust- 
coloured tussock grasses to 1.5m 
high. These tussocks are very dense 
and few other plants grow between 
them, but occasionally some Chaffy 
Saw-sedge Gahnia filum tussocks will 
demand space and rise even higher 
than the Coast Spear Grass. Gahnia 
fium is the food plant of the 
endangered Altona skipper butterfly 
Hesperilus flavidus flavidus. 


In some of the hollows along the 
track there are communities of 
small flowering herbs (Yes Joe they 
are Southern Sea Heath Frankenia 
pauciflora, Creeping Brookweed 
Samolus repens) and Rounded 
Noon-flower Disphyma crassifolium 
var. clavellatum. 


A little further on you will come to a 
Seablite Suaeda australis 
community. This community often 
forms where organic debris has 
collected and this is what has 
happened here. The sand has built 
up and the Seablite makes a 
fascinating mosaic of its own, 
ranging from bright green to bright 
red. Edging this community, you will 
see Marsh Saltbush Atriplex 
paludosa ssp. paludosa. 


This Seablite community is the end 
of the saltmarsh and you will then 
move into the better known plants of 
the coastal sand dune e.g. Coast 
Wattle Acacia sophorae, Coast 
Beard-heath Leucopogon 
parviflorus and Seaberry Saltbush 
Rhagodia candolieana. Of special 
note in this area are the male and 
female bushes of Grey Saltbush 
Atriplex cinerea and the lovely shrub 
Coast Pomaderris Pomaderris 
oraria. 


Don't miss the lichens on some of 
the shrubs here - they give a 
spectacular display. There are at 
least 4-5 lichens on one dead tree 
on the left. Two have orange 
fruiting bodies and the fairly flat 
(foliose) ones are Xanthoria species 
and the more bushy (fruticose) ones 
are Teloschistes species. The 
yellow/green wrinkled foliose ones 
with prominent brown fruiting bodies 
are Parmelia rutidota, while the 
bushy grey-green ones with fruiting 
bodies of the same, or lighter, 
colour on small stalks are various 
Ramalina species. 


Before turning south to reach the 
mouth of Thompsons Creek you will 
see a small plant dominating the 
point. This is an environmental 
weed that we are very concerned 
about, Sea Spurge Euphorbia 


paralias. It has covered many sand 
dune areas in Western Australia, 
South Australia and Victoria and the 
Breamlea Coast Action Group are 
working hard to eradicate it. 


Now that Joe and | have (hopefully) 
whetted your appetite for 
saltmarshes, your next visit could be 
to the Murtnagurt Swamp near 
Barwon Heads. There you will see 
many of the same plants as the 
Breamlea saltmarsh, but others as 
well, including the small matting 
plants that cover large areas such as 
the Common Cup Flower Angianthus 
preissianus and Silky Wilsonia 
Wilsonia humilis. These plants will be 


‘flowering into December. 


So - good saltmarshing. But, as Joe 
says, walk carefully, because even 
though saltmarsh plants survive in 
one of our harshest environments 
they are very susceptible to any 
disturbance, particularly trampling, 
and studies have shown that it may 
be years before Beaded Glasswort 
will recuperate. 


All the plants mentioned here are 
listed and illustrated in Flora of 
Melbourne, and for those who would 
like more information about 
saltmarshes the following two books 
will be helpful. 


P.B. Bridgewater, Celia Rosser and 
Ane de Corona (1981) The Saltmarsh 
Plants of Southern Australia, Monash 
University, Clayton. 


Paul Adam (1990) Saltmarsh 
Ecology, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge (Paperback edition 
1993). 


Or, if anyone would like to talk about 
saltmarshes, or be shown around the 
Breamlea saltmarsh, please contact 
me through the week on 03 9509 
4390 or on many weekends at 
Breamlea 5264 1291. 


Dr. Kathleen Ralston 
1/79 Stanhope Street 
MALVERN VIC 3144 
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BIRD OBSERVATION REPORTS November 1996 -- compiled by Barry Lingham. 


Observations were submitted by Rohan Bugg (RBu), Kevin Ryan (KRy), Ray Baverstock (RBa), Valda Dedman (VWD), 
Margaret Cameron (MAC), Gordon McCarthy (GMc), Craig Morley (CMo), Barry Lingham (BL), Dave King (DK), Dennis 
Greenwell (DG), John Bottomley (JB), Colleen Berger (CB), Lawrie Conole (LC), Dick Southcombe (DS), Polly Cutcliffe 
(PC), Robert Preston (RP). 


Pelican 1 1/11/96 | Heathdale Wetland (Werribee) RBu 
Darter 1 4/11/96 Barwon River KRy 
1M 24/11/96 Bacchus Marsh (Werribee River) RBu 
Rufous Night Heron 1+ 26/10/96 Eastern Park. Nestling fed by adult CMo+ 
1 3/11/96 Belmont Common (near Golf Clubhouse) RBa 
2 19/11/96 Flying under Cunningham Pier, Geelong DS+ 
Royal Spoonbill 1 3/11/96 Belmont Common(near Golf Clubhouse) RBa 
Pink-eared Duck 1 31/10/96  Jerringot Bird hide PC 
Whistling Kite 1 24/11/96 Ceres 3 VWD 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 1 22/11/96 — Cobbledicks Ford RBu 
1 22/11/96 — Hamilton Hwy., junction of Gnarwarre Rd. VWD 
Little Eagle 1 1/11/96 Portarlington Flora & Fauna Reserve DK 
Swamp Harrier 1 7/11/96 Heathdale Wetland (Werribee) RBu 
1 11/11/96 Barwon Heads Rd. VWD 
Peregrine Falcon 1 25/11/96 Bacchus Marsh (Werribee River) RBu 
Australian Hobby 1+ 24/11/96 Eastern Park CMo 
1 24/11/96 Georges Rd.,Barrabool Hills VWD 
Australian Kestrel 1 16/11/96 Ceres Lookout RBa 
Buff-banded Rail (with chick) 1+1 25/10/96  Jerringot (bike path) DG 
Baillon’s Crake 2+2 23/11/96  Jerringot-Golf Links wetland GMc 
Hooded Plover 1+ 24/11/96 — Barwon Heads, near the Bluff BL 
Common Sandpiper 1 4/10/96 Bungey’s Hole (Werribee River) RBu 
1 19/11/96  Begola Wetlands/Collendina BL 
Latham’s Snipe 4++ 19/11/96 Begola Wetlands BL 
67-71 21/11/96 Belmont Common MAC 
6 26/11/96  Jerringot VWD+ 
Arctic Skua 6 16/11/96 Marengo RBu 
Gang-gang Cockatoo ? 1996 Near Valley Rd. VWD 
3 19/11/96 Highton RBa 
Long-billed Corella 9 19/11/96 North Valley Rd., Highton VWD 
Sulphur Crested Cockatoo 10 17-20/11/96 North Valley Road VWD 
Musk Lorikeet 10+ 23/11/96 Pollocksford VWD 
Eastern Rosella 1 19/11/96 North Valley Road VWD 
Blue-winged Parrot 1 24/11/96 Iron Bark Basin RBu 
2 24/11/96 Bells Beach (Southside) RBu 
Pallid Cuckoo 1 26/10/96  Inverleigh Flora & Fauna Reserve RBa 
1 28/10/96 Highton Recreation reserve RBa 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 1 10/10/96 Botanic Gardens, Eastern Park CMo 
Tawny Frogmouth 1 10/11/96 — Pollocksford VWD 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 21/10/96 lona Avenue, Belmont (dead) CB 
1 7/11/96 Pollocksford VWD 
2 15/11/96 Bannockburn GMc 
House-sparrow & Blackbird 4+1 7/11/96 10 Oberon Drive, Belmont RP 
Pink Robin (M & F) 2 16/11/96 Aire River, Otways RBu 
Hooded Robin 1 30/10/96 You Yangs (behind Ranger Station) RBu 
Brown Thornbill 12+ 18-26/11/96 Brisbane Ranges - De Motts Rd. JB+ 
Little Thornbill 2 4/11/96 — Barwon River KRy 
Spotted Pardalote ? 7-26/11/96 — North Valley Road VWD 
Goldfinch ? November Pollocksford and Belmont Common VWD 
6 26/11/96 Belmont Common near Jerringot VWD 
Red-browed Firetail ? 13,23/11/96 — Pollocksford VWD 
2 1/11/96 Barwon River near Queens Park KRy 
Zebra Finch 4 12/11/96 Ballan Road (Werribee) RBu 
White-browed Woodswallow 50+ 24/11/96 Newtown CMo 
50-60 25/11/96 — Newtown LC 
-50+ 25/11/96 Belmont GMc 
30+ 25/11/96 Bacchus Marsh (some Masked in flock) RBu 


There have been two notable breeding records from Jerringot in the last month. Dennis Greenwell saw a Buff-banded 
Rail with a chick, and Gordon McCarthy noted 2 young Baillon’s Crake after spending quite some time searching a small 
area of reeds where he believed them to be hiding, Gordon was about to give up in frustration when the chicks left the 
reeds and came out to meet the parent birds. Polly Cutcliffe noted a Pink-eared Duck at Jerringot; they have been very 
scarce at the Werribee Treatment Complex so it is most unusual for them to be found in central Geelong. 


o 
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Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
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